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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
THE FIRST POEM. 
BY HANNAH MARIA WIGHAM. 


Reading over the first chapters of Genesis 
I have been again struck with their simple, 
solemn grandeur. 1 think we miss the full 
enjoyment of them when we regard them 
otherwise than as a sublime poem, written in 
language so simple that it was familiar to a 
childlike age, and yet with meanings so deep 
that they will not be exhausted to the end of 
time. 

We seem to be listening to the solemn and 
stately prelude to the great drama of human 
life; and I think that in this earliest music 
a key-note is struck full of hope and comfort 
for mankind ; that strains are heard of such 
wonderful sweetness that all earth’s “ dreary 
noises,” all the harsh discords of sin and sor- 
row, cannot wholly drown them. 

The revelations that are made to us in 
these chapters are given, to some ‘extent, in 
parable and metaphor; and we seem to hear 
the words that were uttered long afterwards 
when the “Word was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst us,” ‘* Who hath ears to hear let him 
hear.” Let us never forget that infinitely 
deeper, more vast, more all-embracing truth, 
is thus laid before us than could have been 
given in the technical language of science, 
while that would have been a sealed book to 
ages and generations, and to the simple and 
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unlettered of all ages. The facts of science 
are contained within these wider truths as 
the stars are contained in the midnight sky, 
as the forest tree bears its leaves, as the 
ocean includes its waves. 


To read the poem rightly we must bear in 
mind that it concerns this earth only; the 
singer sang of this little world on which we 
live, and beheld all things as they concerned 
it only,—he was the Earth poet and no uni- 
versal Cosmogonist. 

He begins with the announcement that “In 
the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth.” This seems to us a familiar 
truth, and yet it is one we could never have 
found out for ourselves. Truly has it been 
said, ‘‘ The world by wisdom knew not God ;’’ 
but inscribed on the first page of the Bible, 
and confirmed by the voice of man’s intel- 
lect and affections, by the researches of 
science and the filial instincts of the human 
heart, we thankfully accept and cling to this 
primeval revelation. ee es 

Wonderful werds! “In the beginning 
God created” not only this little earth on 
which we live, but “the heavens” also. The 
heavens themselves proclaim this truth, as 
star and planet roll their mighty course in 
harmony so complete that it has been com- 
pared to a strain of perfect music; the 
balancing of their weights, the measure of 
their speed, their attractions and repulsions, 
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80 exquisitely ordered that they speak in un- | ‘‘ moved,” but which Hebrew scholars say 


mistakable language the truth, “ We have 
all One Creator!" And, as if this were not 
enough, the rays of light themselves that 
come down to our earth from those distant 
orbs have been questioned,—their pure light 
has been broken up into threads of rainbow 
colors, and they, too, proclaim the identity 
of the “dust” of which they are made, and 
so confirm the truth,” “In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.” . 
“ And the earth was without form, and 
void, and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep; and the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters.” One would have ex 
pected so primitive a vision to have been of 
a world coming from the hand of God clad 
in the virgin robes of a perfect loveliness ; 
but eseential truth is the groundwork here, 
and we have a picture of the earth in appar- 
ent disorder, a sweltering and heaving mass, 
the surging vapors hidiog the light of the 
sun from the heated but gradually cooling 
surface. But then follow the words: ‘And 
the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters.” The disorder was not 
real; even then, under the energy of the 
Spirit that brooded over the abyss, the laws 
of His creation were at work, even then the 
stirrings of “ Life” in the mysterious pro- 
cesses of condensation and crystallization 
were going forward; the occult powers of 
affinity, attraction and repulsion were in 
activity ; the Spirit, the breath of God, was 
informing the first particles of matter 
capable of receiving it, to go on, through 
forms of ever higher and higher organiza- 
tion, through vegetable and animal, each re- 
ceiving its fill of that one and the self-same 
spirit, until the day that God breathed into 
man the breath of life, and man became 
a living soul. Se A Mee 
In these days of fearless research and un- 
daunted questioning, the flying Spirit still 
eludes the grasp of its pursuers, until the 
very boundaries of matter are reached; and 
then is heard the “ Hitherto shalt thou come, 
and no further.” Atoms, molecules, pro- 
toplasms, are the creation of God, the “dust” 
out of which He formed the worlds, and into 
them He breathed the breath of life. There 
we shall have to stop; itseems to me that 
philosophy will never get beyond that; and 
the day will come when the spirit of man 
will sing his highest songs of praise that all 
his researches bring him to the throne of 
God—that not only the “ whole round earth,” 
but the wide universe, is every way 
“ Bound with gold chains about the feet of God.” 
I can hardly pass from these first ver- 
ses without noticing the word that is used in 
the second verse, translated in our version 





might be written “ brooded.” The ideas con- 
tained in that word are of Love producing 
life, and of loving protecting care; and what 
glorious hope and consolation lie in the 
thought, confirmed by the revelation of after 
days, that God is Love. In the Old Testa- 
ment we have the simile of the eagle flutter- 
ing over her nest; in the New, we have the 
loving, sorrowing words, “ How often would 


.| I have gathered thy children together as a 


hen doth gather her brood under her wings, 
and ye would not?” 

There is a wonderful analogy between the 
opening words of Genesis and the first chap- 
ter of John’s Gospel ; and there are passages 
in Proverbs that seem like a connecting link 
between them : 


“In the beginning God created the heav- 
ensandtheearth, . . . And the Spirit 
of God brooded on the face of the waters.” 

“The Lord possessed me in the beginning 
of His way before His works of old. —— 
Before the mountains were settled, before the 
hills was I brought forth. . Then was 
I by Him as one brought up with Him; and 
I was daily His delight rejoicing always be- 
fore Him.” 

“In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
The same was in the beginning with God. 
All things were made by Him, and without 
Him was not anything made that was made. 
In Him was Life, and the Life was the Light 
of men. And the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us.” 


And thus the creating, informing Spirit, 
under whose brooding wings the life of all 
things awoke, was also the loving Redeemer, 
“God manifests in the flesh,” who came in 
the fulness of time “ that He might give life, 
and give it more abundantly ;” to give to 
those who would receive it “ power to become 
the sons of God,” “ born not of the flesh but 
of the Spirit.” And so we are the children 
of God in a threefold manner, after our 
threefold nature, body, soul and spirit. 


And when, having been born again, not of 
the flesh but of the Spirit, we ask our Father 
for our daily bread, we ask for the nourish- 
ment not of one part only of our nature but 
of the whole, and for the support of the in- 
most life of all God has given Himself in the 
person of His Son. “I am the living bread 
which came down from heaven, if any man 
eat of this bread he shall live forever.” He 


who is the Life is the only true supporter of 
Life ; may we go farther, and looking at the 
analogy of our bodies, may we not say that 
as the life there works as a fire, so the inner 
Life is the ever-burning flame of Love, a 
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portion of the very essence of Him ‘‘ whose| the Lord shall be thine everlasting light, and 


nature and whose name is Love?” 

And God said, “ Let there be Light, and 
there was light.’ Again we may quote 
from John, “And the Light was the Light of 
men.” This was the true Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” How 
marvelously linked together as type and 
ante-type are the light that dawned on our 
earth at the fiat of God, and that spiritual 
light which is the Life of our souls! And 
so we learn a little by the things that are 
seen the deeper mysteries of the unseen; 
but how dull we are at spelling out the 
lesson ! 

Nature, with all her material glories, was 
meant to be a book full of pictures that we 
' might read a little there about our Father in 
heaven, whom to know is Life eternal. 

Let us think of Light and all it does for 
us and for the world; of its threefold and 
sevenfold mystery of perfect loveliness, and 
how out of its own treasury it gives all the 
graces of color, all the ineffable beauties of 
light and shade to creation. Then, in the 
world of mind, what joy and grace spring 
from the same marvelous source, coming 
down, as the material and the spiritual Light 
also come, among the pure and perfect gifts 
of Him who is the Father of lights. 
Thought, conception, the creative power, the 
unspeakable joys of production, and the 
kindred joy of apprehension, all these spring 
from one and the self same source. 

The ancients felt this when they sculp- 
tured the marvelous Apollo as their highest 
embodiment of light—of the sun “ coming 
forth out of the chambers of morning, and 
rejoicing as a strong man to run a race,” and 
of the light which is our intellectual life. 
And when we come to the true Light—the 
great Prototype of all these lower manifesta- 
tions—we are brought once more to the feet 
of Him who said, “I am the Light of the 
world. He that followeth Me shall not walk 


in darkness;” and to the rainbow-circled: 


throne, and to the golden streets of the City 
“that hath no need of the sun nor of the 
moon to shine in it, for the Lord God Al- 
mighty doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the 
light thereof.” And heaven and earth seem 
nearer together when we remember that this 
true Light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world—this light which is 
sown for the righteous, and grows ever 
brighter on the path of the just, “till it 
breaks iato perfect day,” is the same light 
that shiues on the other children of the ‘‘ one 
family ” in the streets of the New Jerusalem, 
on the everlasting hills where the promise 
abides: “Thy sun shall no more go dowa, 
neither shall thy moon withdraw itself, for 


the days of thy mourning shall be ended.” 


(Concluded in next number.) 
cethamsiieiaabanial 
PROSPERITY is a stronger trial of virtue 
than adversity. 
WE WORSHIP—WHAT? 


“ He that cometh to God must believe that 
He is, and that He is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek Him.” Is not this a 
postulate of universal religion, as well as a 
passage of Christian Scripture? It might 
well have been the text of Charles Voysey’s 
theistic discourse, from which we quote: 
“ Worship to those who do not believe in a 
God, conscious, intelligent, or sympathizing 
with mortal man, is, of course, a palpable 
absurdity. We worship only because we be- 
lieve in, and trust and love the living God. 
If there be, as we devoutly believe, 
a real Being, a living God, who thinks and 
knows and love, and who is the Father of 
our spirits, it is only natural for us to speak 
to Him, to lift our hearts to Him in holy 
communion ; and we have a right to say to 
Him just what the necessities of our souls 
inspire, whether it be a cry of supplication 
or a song of thankfulness and praise. Oaly 
the higher we grow in spiritual life, the less 
we shall fill the hour of communion with 
petitions and requests; the more we shall 
leave to God, the more wholly and entirely 
shall we feel, ‘‘ Thy will be done,” and the 
more will our thoughts and words shape 
themselves in praise and adoration. But one 
thing is assuredly true; that the higher we 
rise in reasonable religious emotion, the 
closer will be our communion with God. 
We shall realize Hia presence the more, not 
only in the hour of devotion, but in every 
hour of our lives. He will not be less and 
Jess to us till the conception of Him becomes 
a mere shadow; but ever more and more of a 
reality till we feel that He alone is constant 
aud abidiog in a world of ceaseless change ; 
and we shall joyfully experience all the 
bliss of finding in Him our everlasting home. 
If emancipation from the terrors and super- 
siitions and idolatiies or orthodoxy is to bear 
its legitimate results, it must bring us nearer 
to God, and not leave us further off than 
before. If scientific truths destroy our 
cruder and more childish conceptions of 
the universe and its order, it is only to 
elevate and expand our ideas of God, not to 
shrivel up what little is left after the decay 
of the religion of our youth.—Christian 
Register. 


+e 


BE nothing in thyself, that thou mayest be 
strong in the Lord. 


ea 
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THERE are thousands of our succereful 
money makers who are paying a big price 
for their fortunes. It is not charged that 
they are dishonest or in a wicked line of busi- 
ness, but simply that they sacrifice too much 
that is better than money in order to get 
money in quantities which make it a burden 
rather than a comfort, and which, so far from 
adding joy to life, in many cases bring life 
itself toa premature end. The price is surely 
too big.— President Tuttle. 

for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THOUGHTS ON THE MISSION OF JOHN THE 
BAPTIST AND THE NEW BIRTH. 


John the Baptist was a shining light, and 
in no way, perhaps, does his gooduess and 
humility appear wore conspicuously than in 
turning the attention of the people from him- 
self to the true Light to which he was com- 
missioned to bear witness—“ the light which 
enlightens every man that cometh into the 
world.” Jesus Christ said of John, that he 
was the greatest prophet born of woman, but 
added that ‘“‘the least in the kingdom of 
heaven was greater than he.” Why? Be- 
cause such an one bad passed through the 
shadows, of which water baptism was the 
antitype, to the substance. 

The mission of John was to call to repent- 
ance—to the necessary cleansing of the heart. 
Hence the appeal, “ Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, and make His paths straight.” The 
same call has ever since gone forth, to pre- 
pare a way for the Lord in the wilderness of 
the heart. - This wilderness constitutes the 
darkness spoken of as that into which the 
Light had shone, but the darkness compre- 
hended it not. The mind being taken up by 
the love of the world and aspiraticns for 
fame, the heavenly messenger was not heeded. 
The money-changers and the apparently 
harmless sellers of doves are, no doubt, 
among those who have obstructed the light, 


or kept without the divine Teacher, who has’ 


been knocking at the door, vainly askivg for 
admittance. 

A divided heart cannot meet with accept- 
ance, for we cannot serve God and mammon. 
If the accumulation of earthly treasures 
occupy the mind, to the neglect of that which 
is enduring, the loss will be our own. God 
and His ministers will be clear. 

The doctrine of the new birth has been a 
great mystery, and perbaps a stumbling- 
block, to many inquirers after truth. Some 
have supposed it to be known only by those 
suddenly converted, instances of which we 
often hear; but I believe it may be known 
by all who are willing to obey the impressions 
of the internal and Divine Monitor upon the 


mind, and who assiduously cultivate those 
fecelings which create sympathy for the 
afflicted and consideration for all who are 
brought within their influence, without dis- 
tinction of caste or color. 

Those willing thus to bear “one ancther’s 
burdens” are brought into a condition 
wherein they can offer heartfelt praises unto 
Him whose care is over all the workmanship 
of His holy hand, and to realize that they 
are subjects of the new birth which admits of 
an entrance into the kingdom of heaven. 


Wm. 8S. Beprorp. 
Ninth month 21st, 1878. 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 


James Haines, of Ohio, is now in our city. — 


His labors in the ministry on Firet-day were 
at Girard avenue meeting-house in the morn- 
ing, and Green street in the evening; they 
were both occasions of deep and earnest feel- 
ing. He expects to remain in this neighbor- 
hood several weeks. 





Middletown meeting-nouse (Del, county) 
was the scene of a large and interesting gath- 
ering on Fourth-day, the 9th inst. 

The occasion was the semi-anoual meeting 
of the Concord First-day School Union, to 
which Middletown school reports. It was the 
first meeting of the Union held with Middle- 
town Friends. Two sessions were held, and 
both were characterized by deep and earnest 
feeling, which found hopeful and profitable 
expression. 

All the schools were well represented. The 
exercises of the afternoon session were varied 
with re itations given very creditably by 
pupils of Middletown school. 

Much life and energy were exhibited in 
the reports from the schools, of which there 
are ten, composing the Union, viz: Wilming- 
tor, West Chester, Goshen, Willistown, Con- 
cord, Chester, Providence, Newtown, Middle- 
town and Darby. 

The statistics for the year ending Ninth 
month were given, which show a record of 
985 connected with the schools, and 3,015 
volumes in their libraries. 

It is gratifying to know that in nearly 
every instance testimony was borne to the 
good influence of the schools on the attend- 
ance of religious meetings. A few made 
mention of bereavements sustained in the 
removal by death of earnest, cevoted teach- 
ers,and one gave expression to regret that 
the meeting is not more interested in tke 
echool. 

A memorial for Wilmer J. Bartram, an 
efficient worker in the Willistown school, 
recently deceased, was read, also an essay. 
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INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


Dustin, Inv, 6th of Tenth mo., 1878. 

We left home to attend Yearly Meeting 
on Fifth-day, the 25th ult., and reached 
Waynesville the evening of the 26th. Sev- 
enth-day was rainy, but my father and mother 
attended select’ meeting, which they reported 
smaller than usual. 1 can give no further 
account, as they gave me none. First-day 
was pleasant, and we all attended the Meet- 
ing, which was about the usual size, A 
Friend called the people to obey the Light 
Within: “ We must realize for ourselves that 
‘a Child is born, unto us a Son is given,” 
and the government to be upon his shoul- 
ders” In a few appropriate words the 
visited minds were called to the proper 
Source of help. Stimusson Powell, of Long 
Island, referred to the subject of “ original 
sin,” showing that no man is condemned for 
the sin of another, that “Adam atoned for his 
own sin, and so must everyone.” A Friend 
from Cincinnati testified that if we disregard 
the “Light,” our perceptions are blunted. 
“By following the Son of God we shall be- 
come the sons of God.” Ann Packer gave 
good counsel, recommending all to retire to 
their closets to pray, to bring the mind into 
a state of reverence before God. If we would 
yield our wills to Him, He will establish His 
kingdom, no matter what name or nation we 
are of. We were assured that we are placed 
here as the “‘instruments of His Truth; that 
we are but poor finite children; that there is 
no other way to find salvation to the soul but 
by obedience. 

Second-day was pleasant, and the business 
of the meeting passed along in harmony. 
The representatives were all present except 
two. The epistles from other Yearly Meet- 
ings were acceptable, some of them being 
more original than usual. We had short 
communications from §. A. E. Hutton, Ann 
Packer and one or two othera, and an accept- 
able visit, also, from Robert Furnas and 
James Haines was received. 

Third-day morning 8. Powell visited our 
meeting. His remarks were to the point and 
well received. He had “ nothing new to tell ;” 
that cannot be. We were simply reminded 
of the necessity of following the Inward 
Monitor. ‘ What constitutes perfection is 
obedience to the knowledge of the Divine 
Truth.” We were told that perfection is our 
birthright, and that the living internal prin- 
ciple will always sustain us. 

Fifth day morning.—The state of Society 
next claimed the attention of Friends. One 
Friend thought there was too much of a 
sameness in the answers, and queried, ‘“‘ When 





Both papers called forth expressions of esteem 
and sympathy. 

The report of the Mission Committee gave 
encouraging accounts of labors performed. 
Many books, pamphlets and copies of Scat 
tered Seeds had been forwarded to schools 
where the neglected ones are gathered in from 
the streets, both in Virginia and New Jersey, 
for which grateful acknowledgments had 
been received. A school for the colored peo- 
ple had also been established under the care 
of Providence meeting. The labors ‘of the 
committee were approved, and, with a few 
changes, the committee was continued, and 
encouraged tu prosecute the work, the Union 
—s all the expenses connected there- 
* with, 

Delegates were appointed to attend the 
Philadelphia Association to be held in this 
city on the 19:h, and a condensed report of 
the condition of the schools for the past year 
was directed to be forwarded to that meeting. 

The Union closed under a sensible cover- 


ing of divine favor. The next meeting will 
be held at Darby. 









































Philadelphia First day School Union was 
held, at 421 North Sixth street, on the even- 
ing of the 11th. The attendance was very 
small, only those engaged in actual First-day 
School work being present. 

Written and verbal reports from all the 
schools composing the Union were presented, 
and the Business Committee of the Union 
was directed to condense the same for the 


meeting of the association to be held on the 
19th inst. 


The schools report continued interest and 
an encouraging outlook. Ouae school (Green 
street) begins the present school year under 
a less favorable aspect, the Superintendent 
having, from ill health and business pressure, 
been compelled to resign. They are hopeful 
of supplying his place, and moving forward 
in the good work, in which they were the 
pioneers. The schools reporting to this Union 
are Green street, Race street, West Philadel- 
phia, Girard avenue, Frankford, German- 
town and Haverford. 

It was concluded to hold the meetings of 
the Union for the present iu the parlor at 
Fifteeuth and Race streets. The second 
Sixth day evening in every month is the time 
for holding these meetings, and the object 
desired to be gained is a better knowledge of 
the work to be accomplished, and a united 
effort to insure its success. 





RELIGION is the best armor in the world, 
but the worst cloak. 
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will there be a change or improvement?” 
One Friend felt a concern to warn parents 
against the gossip and tattle too often in- 
dulged in in the presence of children. S. A. 
E. Hutton’s advice to Friends to “ live within 
their circumstances,’ was excellent. Another 
Friend thought the Discipline was not studied 
enough, that Friends’ hands were weakened 
thereby. Elizabeth Roberts felt that ‘ noth- 
ing can save us but keeping our minds on the 
Life and Light in the soul.” She had seen 
dark times in the Societ:, and had she not 
known the Lord for her portion she would 
have been an unbeliever. ‘‘ We will bear the 
furnace of affliction if staid on the Lord.” 

We wi re reminded that there is a great deal 
of speculation on religion, which must be con- 
sidered as mere opinion. A labor to fulfill 
the Father’s will, todo right as far as the 
right is known, is all that is required. Leave 
the past, and the future, which is unknown, 
and follow that which is revealed from day 
today. Suid the speaker: ‘‘ Let us go to the 
field and read the book of God. There is 
something in man which says, ‘I am a part 
of this great universe.’ . . . . In my soul has 
been begotten a desire that I may be found 
doing the work assigned. .... Ali are sen- 
sible of right and wrong. If we believe this, 
why are we in doubt? Fulfill thy every-day 
mission, be faithful to what thou knowest to 
be right; we are not required to obey mys- 
teries. We do not lack knowledge..... 
Faithfulness will lead us to the heavenly 
mansions,” 

In the afternoon the Indian Committee 
gave their report, which was interesting and 
to many encouraging. Some think the sooner 
Friends step out of this responsibility the 
more creditably they can do so. 

Fifth-day the business was conducted in 
harmony ; there seemed to be entire unity, 
and some changes were made in Discipline 
which were generally united with. The meet- 
ing adjourned at 2 P.M. R. J. M. 





Cuicaco, Tenth mo. 9th, 1878. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


As it is interesting to one part of the world 
to know how another part lives, I feel that 
some account of the events of the past week 
in this busy part of the heritage may interest 
some of your readers, and I wish it might 
have the effect to stir up others who are en- 
gaged in the vineyard, in whatever capacity, 
to report some of their efforts. If successful, it 
may prove helpful and encouraging to others; 
if not, some of our best lessons are learned 
from failures, and it may be useful to erect not 
only guide-boards, but warning notices, where 
the traveler might meet unexpected hinder- 
ances in his progress. If some of our Friends 


who have had long experience in philanthropic 
work on boards of management 1n various In- 
stitutions, hospitals, homes, aid societies, in- 
dustrial schools, educational institutions, etc., 
would from time to time give us the results of 
their experience, reflections or conclusions on 
the different methods of work, etc, I believe 
much interest would be aroused and good be 
accomplished. It seems to me that this is 
due from one to another that the work for the 
welfare of humanity may be forwarded. 
Soontafter returning from our Yearly Meet- 
ing, where we were truly refreshed and 
strengthened, came a call to the meeting of 
the Board of Managers of the News Boys’ 
Home. It was an interesting occasion. The 
Board is composed of men and women chosen 
from nearly all the churches of the city, 
Orthodox, Liberal and Jewish. The matron 
is a strong business woman with a large 
mother-heart that takes in all the ragged, 
dirty, naughty little waifs, that are constant- 
ly drifting in and out of her doors, It was 
amusing to witness her enthusiasm in their 
behalf, “Ob,” she said to the B:ard after 
making her report, “I do wish you could 
know these boys personally; some of them 
are really splendid characters, I would like 
to give you a few instances of their conduct 
and struggles and noble efforts. I tell you, 
some of our boys will make their mark in the 
world yet.” The subject of amusements for 
the boys came up, and called forth expression 
from one or two, who thought they ought to 
have games for their spare hours. One 
thoughtful elderly woman said she did not 
think they needed amusement so much as 
they needed instruction, both intellectual and 
moral, The matron readily seconded this, 
and said now that the institution was out of 
debt, which had cost much hard work, she 
hoped our efforts would not be directed mere- 
ly to clothing and feeding the children, neces- 
sary as this was. Others were free in the 
expression of a desire that in our efforts for 
the material welfare of these orphans, we 
should not neglect their moral culture, and 
that we should strive not only to save them 
from a life of criminality, but help them to 
become good aud useful men and citizens. 
A teacher and books for a night school have 
been granted to the Home by the School 
Board of the city, thus securing public in- 
struction for these little migratory creatures. 
They desire to have some kind'of services 
for them on First-day evenings. Oh! what 
openings for good work there is here if the 
right laborers could be found. The trouble 
is the good conscientious worker is overtaxed 
with the many demands upon him, and those 
who have leisure and strength are too often 
indifferent or unqualified, in the best sense to 
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fill the important duties. How I wish those 
who are longing to help in the uplifting and 
bettering of the world could fall into the wait- 
ing places. 

On my way home from this meeting I had 
to wait for a little time on a crowded street 
corner for a car. A little news girl, appar- 
ently seven or eight years old, ran up to me, 


holding out her papers. “ Daily News, mam, 


one cent.” T[ asked her a few questions about 
herself and her circumstances, and in a few 
minutes I found myself surrounded by a lit- 
tle group of news girle, to hear, I suppose, 
“what the lady was saying.” I found they 
all left school at 3 o’clock to get to the office 
and get the evening editions. Some of them 
were ragged, barefoot and dirty, others 
showed evidences of care. Some of their 
faces seemed hardened, others looked inno- 
cent and careworn. After talking with them 
a few moments, I asked them if they Jiked 
that kind of work; they replied unhesitat- 
ingly “No.” It saddened me to see these 
bright little girls growing up in this public 
life, and I queried, Where is the remedy, and 
how shall we find it? Oh! how can we 
spend our time and thought upon useless, 
frivolous occupations while so many voices 
are crying out of the depths of sin and misery 
for redemption? Because these great social 
questions are so large and apparently unsolv- 
‘ able shall we quietly abandon our efforts and 
devote ourselves to our own pursuits? If we 
do, the time wiil surely come, if it is not 
already here, when these neglected duties will 
return upon our own heads, and as one has 
so vividly put it, “ That which breeds in our 
alleys and back streets will take wings and 
fly in at the avenue windows.” We cannot 
escape the consequences of our failure to do 
our duty. Ouae of our temperance workers 
in a little speech recently, said she hoped we 
would not make the mistake of thinking we 
were in the ‘‘ church triumphant” while we 
were in the “church militant,’ charging us 
to remember that Jesus said, “‘ Inasmuch as 
ye did it not unto the least of these, ye did it 
not unto Me.” Patriotism is the love of coun- 
try, and should be cultivated, but a willing- 
ness to fight for it has too long been the test. 
Let us strive to beget a better, nobler defini 
tion; let us work fur our country. It does 
not preclude a love of one’s family ; it is an 
outgrowth of it. It must begin in the fam- 
ily or it is nothing worth. But need it stop 
there? Is not the aation only the larger fam- 
ily? Are our hearts so narrow and selfish 
that our own welfare is our chief aim and 
desire? Do not let us bury our talents. 


Whatever we may be able to do any way, 


any where, that will better the community in 


the least, do not let us stay our band through 





any slavish fear of custom or the judgments of 
others. Ask our own hearts if this is our duty; 
and, if it is, do it. “If our own hearts con- 
demn us not, then have we confidence toward 
God.” If the Witness approves, we may 
safely and quietly pursue our path, resting 
upon the great Rock of Strength, and peace 
will be ours, and the welcome of “ Well done” 
will await us. 

The second meeting of the Illinois Wo- 
men’s Social Science Association met here on 
the 4th and 5th of this month. Some valu- 
able papers were read, extracts from which 
I will try to give for Friends’ Intelligencer 
soon, as they contain much of interest both to 
educators and workers in various fields, our 
homes having a prominent place in the con- 
siderations of this body. H. A. P. 


—-——_——2—4@—2——__—_— 


“See a. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Thy kind favor of last month came duly 
to hand, and was perused with much interest. 
I had for some time felt desirous to hear 
from the many kind friends whose hospi- 
tality I shared while among you. My mind 
often goes back to that time, and dwells on 
the past, in the full feeling of that love that 
was the covering of my spirit when with you. 
I rejoiced at thy account of your meeting. 
Oh! how precious the silence when the soul 
is permitted to draw nigh unto the God of 
our lives, and by His light enabled to search 
every nook and corner of the heart, to see if 
anything still remains there that should be 
cast out to make the soul clean, fit for the 
Holy Spirit to dwell in. Is it not often in 
silence that covenants are made and broken 
ones renewed? I remember that when the 
glory of the Lord filled the temple the priests 
ceased to minister; there was no need of their 
labors. Thy account of the young people 
appearing to feel bound to gather with the 
older ones to worship the Father was very 
comforting to my spirit and also confirming 
to my feelings, when with you, that there 
were precions souls among them whom the 
Lord had chosen to make as polished instru- 
ments in His holy hand, for the gathering in 
of the scattered tribes from the east and west, 
from the north and south. While sitting in 
your Yearly Meeting very often was my spirit 
forcibly drawn towards the youths’ gallery, 
attendei with such tender yearnings of soul, 
overflowing with love, that I had not lan- 
guage to convey or express my feelings. The 
silent aspirations of my soul were, Preserve 
these, O Father, as in the hollow of Thy 
hand, and by the cords of Thy love draw 
them still nearer to Thyself. I pray not that 
Thou take them out of the world, but that 
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Thou keep them from the evil! I trust, like 
Samuel, of old, many of them are ready to 
answer when the Lord calls, and these the 
holy Arm of Power will be round about to 
preserve, so that when they pass through the 
waters it shall not overwhelm them, and 
through the fire it shall not kindle upon them. 
Thou alludest to the dear aged friends who 
have been called home in the short period 
that has rolled around since your Yearly 
Meeting. True, they will be much missed in 
the wide circle in which they moved, yet 
have we not cause to rejoice that their puri- 
fied spirits have entered that blessed abode 
where pain and sorrow can never come, to 
mingle with angels and archangels forever 
and ever in the presence of Him whom they 
have served in time and now enjoy in eter- 
nity. How encouraging the thought to us 
who are left behind to be faithful as they 
were in their day, that we, too, may hear the 
blessed language, “Come, ye blessed of my 
Father,” enter that mansion prepared for 
the righteous from the foundations of the 
world! ‘ 
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InpIANA YEARLY MEETING.—As yet we 
have received no official information of the 
trangactions of this body, and are therefore 
dependent upon our private correspondent. 
We are glad to have such a resource, from 
which we have made some extracts, which 
will be found in our Correspondence column. 





Corree Houses —One of the most philan- 
thropic movements of the last few years has 
been the establishment of coffee houses in 
two, at least, of our cities. We have, ina 
former paper, described those in Pailadel- 
phia, and refer to the subject anew in connec- 
tion with an interesting pamphlet lately sent 
us from New York, containing extracts from 
the report of the British Workman Public 
House Company, of Liverpool, and giving 
suggestions for conducting houses of the kind 
elsewhere. From the heading we infer that 
no such houses exist in New York, and this 
pamphlet is published with a view to excite 
an interest in the subject, and lead to the 
establishment of them there. The object is, 
as here, to offer the poor man a place equally 
easy of access with the ale house, and for this 
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purpose they recommend the floor open on 
the street level, and in the front shop, space 
similar to a bar. In connection with the 
main room newspapers should be furnished, 
almanacs and other useful information. They 
also say that where there have been separate 
rooms for women they have been very much 
appreciated. Moreover, some of these houses 
in England have paid interest upon the 
investment, the largest noted being that of 
the “ Rose and Crown Coffee Palace,” whose 
net profit on the first year’s working was 
equal to 63 per cent. of the sum expended. 
These efforts to rescue some from temptation, 
and to reclaim others, if made to pay finan- 
cially, give to the work an additional inter- 
est, as it in no way makes the frequenter feel 
he is receiving a moneyed favor. The houses 
in England appear to be on a larger scale 
than those in this city, but in view of future 
demand for them here, their experience may 
prove valuable in furthering the work. 


DIED. 


BROWN.—On Tenth month 8th, 1878, at West 
Chester, Pa., Lydia P. Brown, in her 84th year. 

COLLINS.—On the 10th of Tenth mo., 1878, in 
Philadelphia, Rachel Collins, aged 86 years; amem- 
ber of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. 


CORSON.—At her mother’s residence, Cold Spring 
Station, on Philada. and Trenton R.R, Maria T. 
Corson, daughter of Charlotte G. and the late 
Charles Taylor, in her 28th year. 

HESTON.—On Ninth mo. 24th, 1878, at Spring- 
boro’, O., Edward T. Heston, aged 62 years; a use- 
ful member of Springboro’ Monthly Meeting. 


HOUGH.—On the evening of Tenth mo. 9th, 1878, 
at Newtown, Bucks co, Pa, Mar.ha B, widow of 
Oliver Hough, of Philadelphia; a valued elder of 
Spruce Street Monthly Meetitg, Philadelphia. 

RAY.—Suddenly, on Ninth mo. 13th, 1878, at 
Chatham, Columbia co., N. Y., David Ray, in his 
74th year; an Elder of Chatham Monthly Meeting. 

A few words are dus to the memory of one who 
has stood as a tower of strength in our midst. He was 
born and lived in this town, near Chatham Meeting. 
Many will remember his hospitable home, and with 
what pleasure he entertained his friends. His 
courteous manner and stern integrity, united with 
retiring manners, made him one to know well and 
intimately, like the pure gold, to shine brighter for 
the using. He leaves a wife and two sons to mourn 
his loss, and our little meeting in deep sorrow to be 
so stripped in our hour of need. M. P. H. 

SILL —Suddenly, on Tenth mo. 8th, 1878, at his 
residence, 1809 Mervine si., Philada., James Sill, in 
his 73d year. Interment ut Middletown, Friends’ 
ground, Del. co., Pa. 

YERKES.—On Tenth mo. 11th, 1878, in Norris- 
town, William Yerkes, in his 74th year. Interment 
at Horsham. 
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For Friends’ Inteiligencer. 
REST BY CRYSTAL LAKE, 


We waken on the morning of the 27th in 
Carbondale, and rouse up to the joyous con- 
sciousness that the heated air of the mighty 
city and the weary endeavor of its toiling 
myriads are behind us. There is an unde- 
finable exhilaration in the air, so cool and| rough cone flower of our fields, holds up its 
frosty, and one might well pause here and|face to the frosty sky, while the acres of 
trust to walks and drives in the immediate | golden rod are all blighted by the firs: breath 
vicinity of Carbondale for many days’ recrea-| of Jack Frost. I note, too, the marked 
tion. It would be interesting to descend into | abundance of Lobelia inflata, now laden with 
one of the rich coal mines, and see just how | its officinal capsules; and observe an Alpine 
the guomes are toiling in the darkness to day, | looking Campanula displaying its dark blue 
that light and warmth may be dispensed to | bells in modest pride. 
the children of men above ground.’ But we} The apple orchards which we pass are ab- 
are firm to our origival purpose, and while | solutely burdened with fair fruit of tempting 
the dew yet lingers on grass and foliage we| colors. It is said here that the apples are 
summon a carriage and are soon on our way | clinging to the trees much more firmly than 
upward to the desired lakelet, which smiles | usual! this year, and this is attributed to the 
skyward from the basin of the hill tops. We| fact th»t they are less stung with insects than 
ascend from the coal city over a good road | is generally the case. 
and between wooded hillsides and cultivated} But we have come in sight of a tranquil 
fields, enj »ying at every turn some fresh rev | sheet of water and a wayside inn of neat ap- 
elation of autumn glory and pastoral beauty.| pegrance—and this is the Crystal Lake 

Ruskin has declared that pleasure in sweet | House, and this is Crystal Lake. {We are 
color and form is necessary to man’s perfect- | cordially welcomed by the proprietor and his 
ness and virtue, and beauty in color and form | cheery sister, and find plenty of rooms to 
has been given so lavishly throughout the| choose from in the hospitable house. The 
whole of creation that it may become the| summer guests are nearly all gone, and as we 
food of all, and with such intricacy and | had not announced ourselves we are rather a 
subtleness that it may deeply employ the | surprise to our entertainers, but they are glad 
thoughts of all. I believe the noblest minds | to see us and we are soon quite at home with 
are those which fiad most joy in the contem- | them. 
pa of the beautiful in nature, and certain} How grateful is the coolness and the calm, 

am those whose highest affections are most | and with what content do we rest beside the 
deeply engaged are they who find the greatest | reflective littie lake, which washes the pebbly 
delight in natural scenery. beach just before our doorway. There are 

As we ascend from glory to glory we find | plenty of row-boats, temptingly convenient, 
ourselves desiring to share the exhilaration of | and it is only needful to give one of these an 
the hour with dear friends who are toiling| energetic push from its mooring, and then 
patiently in the busy world below. Wewish| step into it, seize the oars, struggle awhile 
that they with us might watch the lifting of | with its conservative tendencies, and we are 
the mists from the vales as the morning sun | out on the pure deep waters, going idly, we 
glows down upon the earth, and then note|care not whither. To ply the oar is good, 
them leaning lovingly upon the loftiest heights | healthful exercise in the crisp, cool air, and 
before passing entirely into the invisible. | the sunbeams will do us no harm in this high 
Then, too, we want to pluck the litile gentian | place, for the lakelet is 2,300 feet above tide- 
which grows by the wayside, and hand it to| water, they-tell ue, Upborne and cherished 
some botanically inclined philosopher, and | by the aneient hills, it lingers as a memorial 
ask if it is not the quingueflora; to gather | of the vanished glacial age, growing slowly 
those unusual looking white berries growing | smaller from generation to generation, as the 
in racemes on coralline red pedicels, and in- | earth waxes older. I find myself regretting 
quire if they are not the fruiting of the actea| the noble forests of hemlock and of oak 
Americana (var. Alba). Yonder is plenty of | which must once have shadowed these waters 
the maiden hair fern (Adiantium pedatum), | and crowned the environing bills. Corn 
and we see plenty, to», of many other genera, | fields and pasture lands are prosy and utili- 
familiar in woods and by water brooks. In| tarian in comparison. 
that moist nook is the little orchidaceous fa-| Four miles in circuit is the mimic sea, and 
vorite of our meadow lands, called ladies’| to reach the opposite shore is fully a mile 
tresses (Spiranthes gracilis). The fragrant |from our starting point at the boat house. 
spiral spikes are always tempting, and seem | The waters are of great, that is, of unknown 





too precious to be left behind as our carriage 
rolis steadily onward. Only in is»lated cases 
are the trees displaying the accustomed au- 
tumn gaiety, but the sugar maples are truly 
beautiful in their dark maturity, only hinting 
as yet the lovely tints they will soon assume. 

How sturdily the Rudbeckia hirta, the 
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depth so jar as we are concerned, and when a 
strong wind suddenly sweeps across the calm 
surface they are agitated into miniature bil- 


lows, which strike angrily against the side of 
our little boat. We are out in the midst of 


the lake by this time, and what was a moment 
ago delightful recreation has now become se- 
rious work. It requires quite an effort to 
reach the farther shore, and the waves are 
dasbing against the rough, loose pebbles over 
which we drag the light canoe, while we 
make a slight inspection of the unknown land 
we have reached. A brambly thicket must 
firat be passed, and then an abrupt little prec- 
ipice is to be scaled before the sunny pasture 
land beyond is reached. Then up the long 
slope we go, noting the thick carpet of wild 
strawberry vines, which contests with the 
clover and grasses a right of habitation upon 
the lap of motherearth. Well fed sheep and 
contented looking red cows observe us wi h 
untroubled eyes, {or so happy has been their 
experience of the ways aud manners of the 
children of men that they trust to our good 
intent. From the crest of the ridge we may 
look down on another lakelet, as silvery as 
that we have left behind, and out of it opens 
a tiny pond of shallow waters, where the 
water lily (Nymphaea) loves to bloom. The 
whole scene is one of tranquil beanty and of 
pastoral peace, and we may imagine a life of 
serene delight and of holy, reflective calm in 
one of those farm houses which look down 
upon these watery mirrors. But, alas, the in- 
quiring visitor soon learns that tragedy as 
well as comedy is often enacted in these inno- 
cent looking hillside homes, and a notable 
book, illustrating the passions and weakneeses 
of humanity, might be compiled from the ex- 
periences of life in the beautiful farming dis- 
tricts of Susquehanna county. Well we know 
of the fearful outbreaks of violence among 
the miners; but these farming folk, who live 
in the blessed light of the heavens, who tread 
among violets and daisies, and to whom the 
choral melodies of the birds and the solemn 
organ tones of pine and fir are familiar, 
should be above the dark ferment of sin. 
And so we may well believe it is in a great 
measure, 80 we may certainly believe it will 
be increasingly as the solemn instructive years 
0 by—but the good and gentle deeds, the 
edicated, holy lives and the heroic endeavor 
to conquer the giants which molest the homes 
of men, are never told in the daily papers, 
and find no place in the legends with which 
the rustic guide seeks to interest and startle 
the tourist. In our day and in our land the 
powers of light are operative, and where so 
much good seed is daily sown good harvests 
are eure to be gathered in due time. 
As we row back toward the homeward 





side of the now turbulent lake, the wind 
seeks to hurl us upon the unwelcome east- 
ern shore, and as we are wafted near it, it 
is impossible not to admire the beautiful 
grove of hemlock, chestnut, oak and birch 
which has been spared, in the general de- 
struction of primeval forests. Across the 
low meadow land which borders the lake, 
has fallen a mighty trunk of hemlock, and 
wood isso very plentiful in this land, that the 
ancient forest monarch has been left alone 
to the silent ministrations of nature. The 
wind and rain and sunshine visit as of yore 
the ‘allen patriarch, but since the mysteri- 
ous life force has gone, instead of growth 
comes sure decay. The mass softens down, 


aitd the tiny plantlet finds nestling places 


in the crevices of the mouldering trunk. 
The tall fern and golden rod which wave 
beside it, scatter their fruit upon it and next 


year flower and fern adorn its softening 
curves, Then the mosses take root and 
cover it gently with soft investing green, 
and the grave of the forest monarch is 
complete. Earth and air have claimed their 
own again, and life goes on tranquilly over 
the ashes of the fallen. In some of the 
fields over which we have wandered, many 
such graves are traceable, and the abund- 
ance of the vegetable decay is a sufficient 


cause for the abounding fertility of these 
high lands. The wear and tear of time is 
very perceptible ia the grove, where the 
rains and snows of winter have dissolved 


away the soil from the roots of the trees, ex- 


posing them in all their serpentine contor- 
tions and writhings. Here we pause in 
amused interest, to note the apparent con- 
test between a hemlock and a birch for the 


sovereignty of ove spot of earth. The roots 


had interlocked fiercely and had fought 
their battle underground, and the two 
trunks had pressed so hard upon each other 
that the two stems are welded together for a 
short distance, and then bough and branch 
reassert themselves in haughty disregard for 
the individuality of each. Resolute will and 
desperate fate seems typified in this grapple 
for life and place of these children of the 
hills. 

In the depth of the little forest is a 
beautiful picnic ground with seats, tables, 
swing and platform for summer day sports; 
and it is delightful to rest awhile to-day and 
listen to the dryads of the place. The hem- 
lock trees are chaunting grander than 
Homeric ballads, and the dying ferns are 
whispering sweet stories of the passing year, 
while we muse among them in contended 
silence. The sunbeams struggle downward 
from the blue depths above and the crimson- 
ing maples blush as if conscious of their own 
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charms. Nothing fears us,—not even the 
‘graceful little squirrel who darts up the 
great trunks, and leaps fearlessly among the 
interlacing boughs. The two mightiest hem- 
locks of the wood have laid aside their green 
livery forever, and now as we gaze upward, 
through their delicate naked branchlets is 
seen the wonderful beauty and grace of the 
system of bough structure. It reminds me 
of the fern-leaf skeletons which we once re- 
joiced to form into phantom bouquets, and 


which were so interesting as revelations of 


the otherwise hidden perfections of nature. 
The cradle-like swing is suspended from a 
strong beam which finds it attachments far 
* up the columnar trunks, and slowly moves 
to and fro as the strong breeze impels it. 
Not only beautiful but useful in death are 


the patriarchal hemlocks. 5. R. 
Tenth month 5th, 1878. 





From the Christian Register, 
“NEGLECTED BOYS.” 
In the issue of August 17, a contributor to 
the Register calls upon the mothers not to 
neglect their boys; but, except by a passing 


reference, seems quite to ignore the duty of 


the fathers. 

There is need enough, no doubt, of exhort- 
ing the mothers to watchful care; but prob- 
ably few of your readers will accept in full 
the dictum of an old Catholic priest: ‘ If the 
boys go wrong, it is the mother’s fault.” The- 
oretically, most people will own, when the 
question is squarely put, that the father also 
assumes duties in becoming the head of a 
family. What better reason has he to think 
his duty done when he has provided a house, 
fuel, food and the material for clothing, than 
the mother has to consider all her debt to her 
family paid in keeping house and clothing in 
order, and preparing the food? 

“ Boys will be boys,” certainly; as certainly 
they should be. But the father who stretches 

that elastic excuse to hide himself from his 
- own sense of responsibility, when some case 

of falsehood, meanness, cruelty or downright 
dishonesty thrusts itself before even his un- 
willing, half-averted gaze, may learn, also, 
some day, that “the boy is father to the man.” 

The child who at twelve is without truthful- 

ness, self respect or regard for others’ rights, 

is not likely, without watchful and resolute 
discipline, to be, at twice that age, a respected 
and law-abiding citizen. 

It is very convenient, no doubt, for a man 
to say, “Oh, mother will attend to the chil- 
dren, of course; or, ‘‘ Pshaw, Sue! our boys 
are not worse than our neighbors’. I guess 
they’ll turn out as well as the generality,” 


and then settle himself to his book or game of 


chess, or turn to study the stock-market from 
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the daily paper. But boys need fathers who 
will realize their actual and pcssible dangers, 
take pains to find out how they spend their 
time, what company they keep and what they 
read ; who will be lenient toward childish 
follies, mistakes and shortcomings, but repress 
with a firm hand the beginnings of vice. 
Mrs. A. has a very k vely boy, almost a man 
now, who has grown up the intimate compan- 
ion of his mother and sisters. He associates 
with few boys, is little given to out-of-door or 


athletic sports, but is very fond of reading, 


and shows marked literary taste. “What a de- 
lightful boy Willie A. is!” says Mrs. Some- 
body; “and what a comfort if all the other 
boys were like him!” Well,” says Mrs. Some- 
bodyelse, “all the other mothers should bring 
up their boys at home, like Mrs, A.” 

Now, without disrespect to Mrs. Somebody- 
else, I insist ‘hat the other mothers should not 
do any such thing, and for two simple reasons : 
first, they could never make their boys like 
Willie A., if they had nothing else to do from 
the birth of each; second, it wi uld be a sad 
pity if they could. 

Recall all the cases of such boys that have 
come within your knowledge, and see if they 
are not the ones about whom friends ask, 
anxiously, “How is he to get through the 
world?” If these youth have means to in- 
dulge their scholarly and artistic tastes while 
they ripen, we may expect of them something 
worth waiting for, but if they are unavoidably 
thrown early on their own resources the pros- 
pect is discouraging. 

We are told that one said of Dr. Channing 
that if turned into the atreet to get a Jiving 
he would starve. Fortunately the world had 
a better use for William Ellery Channing, 
and no “living’’ in its gift would repay a tithe 
of its debt to him and others like him. But 
such men, and the boys that grow to such, are 
exceptional. Without scholars, artists, writers, 
speakers, the nation is in a state of barbarism ; 
but a nation of scholars, artists, writers and 
speakers cannot exist. For one of these there 
must be many to wip, from earth and sea, and 
prepare and distribute the means of subsistence 
and comfort, or, as it were, to spin and hold 
the threads and twist the strands of that great 
cable of material industries which must al ways 
uphold the life of a mighty nation. 

And so most boys are meant to “ get a liv- 
ing.” The vast majority must go forth into 
the bustle aad turmoil of active life—too 
many, just now, into an actual strife and 
scramble for daily bread. Here is a patent 
fact; and is it anything more than a corollary 
of this proposition that boys are usually made 
with instincts which lead them early out into 
the little world nearest them ? 

Believers in total depravity, insisting that. 
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every natural impulse is sinful, may reason- 
ably demand that it be crushed out; but we 
are learning, slowly, that it is dangerous to 
assault a prevailing instinct with intent to 
kill; that it must rather be trained and gov- 
erned. 

Probably it is wise to amputate a sixth 
finger in early infancy, and a constitutional 
hankering after alcoholic stimulants cannot 
be too carefuily repressed or rooted out. But 
the attempt of the Chinese to improve upon 
their daughters’ natural feet has only pro- 
duced women physically crippled; and the 
energetic and persistent attempt to force a 
child to become what it was not meant to be, 
will as surely produce a moral or intellectual 
cripple. 

It is true that there are hours of leisure 
after school—leisure for active sports, for 
rambles in woods and fields, for a frolic with 
the bathers or a little practice with oar or 
paddle. And all these the boy needs. His 
instincts lead him out of doors among his fel- 
jows, and toward muscular exertion; and he 
cannot be kept in the house or yard, or always 
within call, without a constant, galling sense 
of restraint, and the longing of a captive to 
be free. And if the boy is to have a love of 
home—that strong safeguard and rock of de- 
fence in youth and manhood—his home must 
not be made a prison, nor his mother a jailer. 

Our girls suffer now, as do their mothers, 
from too much in-door life. They need more 
gardening, more rambling, more active house- 
hold work, and less frilling and tucking, sew- 
ing-machine and crochet and poring over 
the Magazine of Fashion. For mercy’s sake, 
do not begin to deny the boys the game of 
base-ball or coram in the field two miles off, 
or the skating or coasting on the pond or hil! 
in the next village. Actively playing in the 
open air and healthful sunlight, they are not 
likely to learn any very vicious lessons. Is 
it needful here to say that only the larger 
boys are meant—to dieclaim all intent of turn- 
ing the little ones out of doors to grow up in 
the street? Is it necessary to insist further 
that the time at which any boy must be al- 
lowed this wider range must depend not alone 
on his age and temperament, but quite as 
much on his circumstances and surroundings, 
and whether or not he can have proper play- 
mates or absorbing occupations at home ? 

But when evening comes on “gather the 
children in.” 

“« Safety and innocence fly with the light; 
Temptation and danger walk forth in the night.” 
The very air is lesa wholesome than by day; 

the darkness does not favor active sports that 

exercise mu-cles and mind at once; but it 
does favor mischief of every sort. 
Then, at least, the young roughs are sure to 


be abroad, and the boys (those who are not 
busy with something they would rather not ° 
undertake by daylight) gather in little way- 
side groups, or hang around billiard saloons 
and beer houses, or lounge in depot buildings, 
listening to the talk of some graduate of the 
street corners. Often these have stories to 
tell of their own or their companions’ recklees 
exploits—stories that have all the zest, to 
their boyish audience, of daring personal ad- 
venture. Like the tales in many of the chil- 
dren’s story papers, these are at once fasci- 
nating and destructive of all moral sense. 

No wonder many a little boy gets “ wound 
up in the schemes”’ of some older companion, 
after weeks or months of such training. But 
surely in these days of public libraries and 
pictorials, and games without number, when 
music and drawing are taught in the public 
schools, a little care and self-sacrifice on the 
part of the parents may make evenings at 
home a pleasure and blessing to the whole 
family. 

Then, too, it is to be hoped “ father” will 
be habitually found at home-—as much at 
home to his children, at least, as to a chance 
caller—ready to spare a little time from his 
evening paper for a romp with the smaller 
children and a chat with the larger ones. 

We hear of a child who said, “ You’l! ask 
papa for me, won’t you,mamma?” “But why 
not ask him yourself, my son?” “ Because 
—mamma—I-—-don’t feel acquainted with 
papa enough to ask him that.” 

Says the Spanish proverb, “If you will not 
take pains, pains will take you.”’ 

Oh, you fathers who will not take any 
pains to know and guide and guard your 
children, beware, lest in the not very distant 
future the pain of their disgrace and ruin 
take you with a grasp you cannot shake off! 

I give the testimony of one woman who 
has for years been rearing fatherless boys, 
amid surroundings and associates certainly not 
the worst, but in many ways undesirable: 
“ My boys lost their father eight years ago. 
To-day they are loving and beloved. I think 
I have their confidence, and know I havea 
strong controlling influence overthem. Thus 
far I have felt that they improved every year. 
But in all this time I have realized, and more 
and more each year, how very great their 
need of a wise and dutiful father. All the 
love and reverence a boy may feel for his 
mother cannot change this fact: mother never 
was a boy, never a young man. More and 
more each year they are walking in paths I 
have not trodden, among influences, for good 
and evil, that I cannot measure. They need 
one beside them who has been over the 
ground before, who cannot only advise them 
when they come to him in trouble or doubt, 
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but who can foresee and in part, at least, 
guard them against the lurking danger of 


which they do not even dream.” 


Is it not true, too, that a certain chivalrous 
sentiment in the youth’s love for his mother 
may make it almost impossible for him to 
seek her aid sometimes in his extreme need ? 
She is a woman, a lady; there are things he 


cannot say in her presence, 


The young man may walk in a fiery*furnace 
heat of trial and temptation, and can find no 
words to tell his story. Even if he could 
frame language to utter it (and that is some- 


times well-nigh impossible to a human being in 


dire need of help), he knows, intuitively, that 
the womanly nature could hardly understand, 


however the mother’s loving heart might pity 
and yearn over him. 


But these fathers, who have trodden the 


bewildering maze, who know the labors and 
perils of the way, the innocent shapes tempta- 
tion can put on, and the poison of its sting for 
these it has overcome—how can they turn 
away so carelessly and leave their sons to ex- 
plore the dangerous paths and meet the de- 
ceitful shows alone? 

We sometimes hear men (and those who 
have grown up in presence of their fathers) 
say, “All that I am I owe to my mother.” 


Why is it less common to speak such g ateful 
reverence of fathers? Does it prove that the 


fathers owe no duties, or that they are more 
_ negligent? 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF MONEY. 


“ Why is it that we employ gold and silver 
for money? It is not improbable that the 
mass Of us would feply, most conscientiously 
and convincedly; ‘Because they are gold and 
silver.’ Ifso, the mass of us would give pre- 
cisely the very answer which, in spite of its 
simplicity, would best express the true reason ; 
the economists themselves are forced to fall 
back before it in the end; for, as Turgot said, 
those ‘two metals become universal money, 
not in consequence of any arbitrary agree- 
ment among men, but by the nature and the 
force of things.’ They did not jump into 
their position without some competition, how- 
ever; but when once they had won it, they 
held it against all comers. They had to 
struggle in the origin against iron, copper, 
earthenware and painted wood; and, later on, 
against special local products—against glass 
in Arabia, stamped leather im Russia, salt in 
Abyssinia, cocoanuts and seeds in Mexico, 
tobacco in Virginia and cowry shells in 
Africa; but they beat them all. The same 
necessities have produced everywhere the 
same results—gold and silver are adopted as 
the best medium of circulation because they 
are so. The reasons of superiority become 





evident as soon as we consider what are the 
qualities required in money; and it is worth 
while to put the question and to answer it, 
because in all probability very few of us, ex- 
cept the specialists, have ever bestowed two 
thoughts upon the subject. Those qualities 
are five in number: 

“The material of money must be sus- 
ceptible of division into the smallest por- 
tions. 

“It must keep indefinitely without deteri- 
oration. 

“Tt must be easy to transport in conse- 
= of containing much value in small 
bulk. 

“All pieces representing the same value 
must be equal to each other. 

“Its intrinsic worth must vary as little as. 
possible. 

“The union of all these properties-—ihat is 
to say, of divisibility, durability, facility of 
carriage, equality of parts and steadiness of 
value—is found only in the two precious 
metals; many substances own some of them, 
but no other matter combines them all. For 
instance, grains of corn are eminently divis- 
ible, salt is of almost unvarying value, marble 
is lasting, water is identical in all its portions, 
pearls and diamonds are easy to move about, 
yet not'one of these things is fit to serve as 
money, for each of them possesses only one or 
two of the five essential requisites. It is be- 
cause gold and silver unite the whole of them 
that, after comparison with all other known 
objects, they were long ago selected by com- 
mon consent as the materials of money. 

“We ail know that originally they were 
employed—as they still are partially in China 
—in lumps or ingots, which were weighed and 
cut when wanted, and that the many incon- 
veniences of that way of effecting payments 
naturally led to the idea of substituting what 
we now call ‘coin.’ There is a legend that 
coined money existed in those very early days 
when Saturn and Janus preceded Victor Im- 
manuel as Kings of Italy; but the critics have 
demonstrated the falseness of the tale, just in 
the same way as they have proved that no 
such persons as HoratiusCockles and William 
Tell ever existed. They insist that there is. 
no mention of coined money anywhere in 
Homer; they remind us that, as there was no 
cash in his time, the value of Diomede’s 
armor was estimated at nine oxen, while: 
that of the dandy Glaucus represented a hun- 
dred ; they add that there is not a word about 
money in the Bible until the time of Abra- 
ham, and they wind up by the assertion that,. 
according to the Parian chronicle, the first. 
coins were struck in Agina, under Pheidon, 
King of Argos, in 895 B.C; they even tell us, 


‘with scrupulous precision, that these coins. 
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were silver, and had a turtle marked upon 
them. And then they go on again to say that 
that very wise man Lycurgus at once foresaw 
the deleterious influences of the precious metals 
on society, for less than ten years after Pheidon 
started currency, he (Lycurgus) prohibited 
gold and silver in Lacedemon, and allowed 
only coins of iron and copper. The luxurious 
Athenians, however, did not share this hard 
view of life, for, under Pericles, silver money 
had become so abundant in their hands that 
they were able to spend three millions of 
talents in public edifices and to keep twice as 
much in reserve for the expenses of the Pelo 

ponnesian war. From its very first beginning 
coining was regarded as a prerogative of sov- 
ereignty; and it was recognized that such a 
process could not be left to private hands, and 
that governments alone could certify the true 
value of the money current in their territory. 

“And here, as we have alluded to coining, 
we may as well put in a parenthesis about it, 
and draw attention to the often-forgotten fact 
that the value bestowed by the act of coining 
is only nominal. The real worth of a piece 
of money is altogether independent of that 
act, and results exclusively from the quantity 
of pure metal employed in it. All that coin- 
ing does is to supply an official indication of 
quantity and purity, and to save in that way 
the trouble and the risk of weighing and 
assaying. And even this restricted though 
very serviceable merit is quite a modern 
property of coinage, for so long as govern- 
ments found it handy to debase their money 
the act of coining was simply a deception. It 
is only during recent times that the guarantee 
which states profess to supply by minting 
money has become a universal and substan- 
tial reality. 

“This leads us to a third element of the 
subject; the first we looked at was more or 
less imaginary, the second was practical ; this 
third one is scientific. In our growing wisdom 
we have found out during the last hundred 
years that though adopted as an emblem 
money is a merchandise aswell. It is botha 
measure and an equivalent ; not, however, an 
ideal measure, like a yard or an hour, which 
can be conceived, abstractly, in space or time; 
not an ideal equivalent, like a weight which 
is equal to another weight, or a force 
which is balanced by another—but an effective 
‘measure, a practical equivalent, possessing a 
value of its own identical with that which it 
is employed to express. It is not only asign, 
it is the thing signified as well. It is this 
reality, this intrinsic substantiality, this in- 
herent authenticity which form the essential 
basis of the actual system of metallic money ; 
it has been fought about tremendously; tons of 


angry books have been composed upon it; 


but it has at last attained the altitude of a 
principle, it has become a science all by itself, 
and nobody would now presume to entertain 
a doubt about it.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 





From the North American. 
THE STRICKEN SOUTH TO THE NORTH. 
[Dedicated to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes.] 


‘We are thinking a great deal about the poor 
fever-stgjcken cities of the South, and all contri- 
buting according to our means for their relief. 

‘Every morning, as the paper comes, the first 
queston is, ‘What isthe last accouot from Mem- 
phis, Grenada and New Orleans?’ ”’—£ziract from a 
private letter of Dr. Holmes. 


When ruthful time the South’s memorial places— 
Her heroes’ graves—had wreathed in grass and 
flowers ; 
When peace ethereal crowned by all her graces, 
Returned to make more bright the summer 
hours; 
When doubtful hearts revived, and hopes grew 
stronger— 
When old sore-cankering wounds that pierced 
and stung, : 
Throbbed wih their first mad, feverous pain no 
longer, 
While the fair future spake with flattering 
tongue; 
When once, once more she felt her pulses beating 
To rhythms of healthful joy and brave desire; 
Lo! round her doomed horizon darkly meeting, 
A pall of blood-red vapors veined with fire. 


Il. 


Oh! ghastly portent of fast-coming sorrows ! 
Of doom that blasts the blood and blights the 
breath, 
Robs youth and manhood of all golden morrows— 


And life’s clear goblet brims with wine of 


death !|— 
Ob! swift fulfillment of this portent dreary ! 
O! nightmare rule of ruin, racked by fears, 
Heart-broken wail, and solemn miserere, 
Imperious anguish, and soul-melting tears ! 
QO! faith, thrust downward from celestial splen- 
dors! 
O! love grief-bound, with palely-murmurous 
mouth ! 
O! agonized by life’s supreme surrenders— 
Behold her now—the scourged and suffering 
South. 
Ill. 


No balm in Gilead; nay, but while her forebead 
Pallid and drooping, lies in the foulest dust, 
There steals across the desolate spaces torrid 
A voice of manful cheer and heavenly trust. 
A hand redeeming breaks the frozen darkness 
Of palsied nerve and dull despondent brain ; 
Rolls back the curtains of malignant darkness, 
And shows the eternal blue of heaven again— 
Revealing there, o’er worlds convulsed and 
shaken, 
That face whose mystic tenderness enticed 
To hope new-born earth’s lost, bereaved, for- 
saken ! 
Ab! still beyond the tempest smiles the Christ! 


IV. 


Whose voice? Whose hand? OQ, thanks, divinest 
Master, 


eae eee 








a 
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Thanks for those grand emotions which impart 
Grace to the North to feel the South’s disaster, 
The South to bow with touched and cordial 
heart ! 
Now, now at last the links which war had broken 
Are welded fast at mercy’s charmed commands ; 
Now, now at last the magic words are spoken 
Which blend in one two long-divided lands! 
0, North! you came with warrior strife and 
clangor; 
You lef¢ our South one gory burial-ground ; 
But love, more potent than your haughtiest anger, 
Subdues the souls which hate could only-wound ! 
. Paut H, Hayne. 
ee 


EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 
This famous lighthouse, which stands on a 


_ reef in the Eaglish Channel off the coast of 


Cornwall,about 10 miles south of the entrance 
of Plymouth Sound, is thought to be in a 
dangerous condition. The rocks upon which 
it stands have been the scene of many awful 
sea tragedies, the narratives of which thrill 
the reader with horror. The first lighthouse 
on the Eddystone was commenced in 1696, 
finished in 1698, and was destroyed in a ter- 
rible storm in 1703. Not a vestige of the 
building remained, and neither its keepers, 
nor Henry Winstanley, its builder, who had 
wished to be in his lighthouse “‘in the great- 
est storm that ever blew under the faee of 
heaven,” were heard of afierwards. The 
second lighthouse was built by John Rudyerd. 
It was lighted in 1709, and destroyed by fire 
in 1755 The builder of the last lighthouse 
was John Smeaton, who commenced the work 
in 1756, and finished it in 1759. Of the con- 
struction he has given a most interesting nar- 
native, or, as he styles it in the dedication to 
his King, “a plain account of a plain and 
simple building that has, nevertheless, been 
acknowledged to be in itself curious, difficult 
and useful,” which clearly exhibits the in- 
dustry, perseverance and genius of one of the 
most remarkable of men. His plan was en- 
tirely different from those of his predecessors, 
he having conceived the idea that a light- 
house in a position like this, in order to with- 
stand the sea, must depend upon its weight. 
He therefore built it of stone, dovetailiug the 
joints, so that no stone could be moved without 
displacing the others, and his work furnished 
a model upon which all rock lighthouses built 
from Smeaton’s time to the present have been 
constructed, except as regards some of the de- 
tails which have been modified in some de- 
gree by their respective engineers, The sci- 
ence of illumination, as applied to the Eidy- 
stone, was far behind the science of construc- 
tion ; and while Smeaton sprang at once from 
the prejudice of his time to a full conception 
of the true priuciples which should govern 
the construction of a work of this character, 
it rewained lighted for many years as at first, 


by 24 candles burning at once, five whereof 
weighed two pounds. Reflectors were not in- 
troduced until early in the present century, 
and in 1845 these in turn gave way to a 
second order Fresnel lens (fixed), the beam 
from which, with its Douglas burner, was 
equal to 4,650 candles. This was the first 
catadioptric apparatus ever constructed. 
Some years ago, it was discovered that the 
foundation of the structure was steadily giv- 
ing way, and that the fall of the building, 
which had withstood so many a storm, was 
only a question of time. A new lighthouse, 
constructed on the same principle as Smeaton 
built the last one, has already been ordered 
on another point of the rocks, called the 
South Reef. It is to be erected under the 
direction of Mr. Douglas, of the Trinity 
House, which officiates as the Lighthouse 
Board of Great Britain. Oa the tower of the 
new structure, 44 feet in diameter and 22 
feet in height, will rise the lighthouse proper, 
which has a diameter, at the base, of 35 feet 6 
inches. A landing stage about 5 feet will 
thus be lefton the tower. Ata height of 134 
feet above the rock the diameter of the light- 
house shaft will be 18 feet 6 inches, and from 
this point to the top, 142 feet above the rock, 
the shaft will gradually curve out to a diame- 
ter of 23 feet. The tower will be of granite, 
nearly solid. At the base the walls of the 
shaft will be 8 feet 6 inches thick, and at the 
top 2 feet 3 inches. The stones of the shaft 
will be single-headers, cut to the proper 
angle and laid like the’ voussoirs of an arch 
laid on its side. The entire building will be 
first set up on shore, and then taken down 
and erected on the rock. About 69,000 cubic 
feet of granite and 50 tons of metal will be 
used; thus, the total weight of the structure 
will be about 5,200 tons, or three and one- 
half tons to every square foot of the structure. 
—Evening Telegraph. 





FRANKLIN earnestly desired thatthe gov- 
ernments of the world, instead of resorting to 
war, would settle their differences by the 
mode adopted in our last dispute with Eng- 
land. Writing to Mrs. Hewson, in 1783, he 
said: “At length we are in peace, God be 
praised, and long, very long, may it continues. 
All wars are follies, very expensive and very 
mischievous ones. When will mankind be 
convinced of this and agree to settle their 
differences by arbitration? Were they to do 
it, even by the cast of a die, it would be bet- 
ter than by fighting and destroying each 
other.” In another of his letters Franklin 
speaks of the miseries and crimes of war as 
having brought him to the conclusion that 
there was never either a good war or a bad 
peace. 
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ITEMS. 


’ Heavy floods have caused great damage to prop- 
erty in Japan. 


Tae Commissioner of Agriculture has ordered 
from Japan a large number of bamboo shoots for 
the purpose of introducing the culture of bambi o 
into the United States. 


Late on the night of the 8th ‘inst., while four 
miners were trying to disperse an accumulation of 
gas in the Prospect shaft, near Wilkesbarre, Pa., one 
of them appeared witha nakedlamp. An explosion 
followed, fatally injuring all the men, who died 
soon after being removed to their homes. 


Tue steamer City of New ork has arrived at 
San Francisco from Sidney, N.S. W., and Hono- 
lulu. She reporis that in New Zealand five Wes- 
leyan missionaries were killed and eaten by the 
bush natives on the Malicolo coast. In retaliation 
eighty of the tribe were killed by the coast natives 
and traders. 


On the evening of the 8th inst., an excursion 
train on the Old Colony Railroad, ran off the track 
near Quincy, Mass. Several of the cars were 
wrecked. Twenty-five persons were killed, and 
one hundred are reported as injured. The con- 
ductor of the freight train, whose negligence is 
alleged to have caused the disaster, has been 
arrested on the charge of manslaughter. 


A pDEsPaTcH to the London Times, on the 11th 
inst., from Vienna, states that Russia has informed 
the Powers of the stoppage of the retreat of the 
Russian troops, and has invited them to join in the 
energetic representations which Prince Lobanoff 
is instructed to make, in order to induce the Porte 
to take prompt measures to stop outrages upon the 
Christians. 


Tae Ye.ttow Fever.—On the 12th inst. there 
were 203 cases of yellow fever, and 40 deaths were 
reported in New Orleans, 26 deaths in Memphis, 
57 new cases and 2 deaths in Baton Rouge, 4 
deaths in Vicksburg, 10 new case3 and 2 deaths in 
Greenville, 6 new cases and 4 deaths in Biloxi, 5 
new cases and 3 deaths in Grand Junction, 9 new 
cases and 2 deaths in Bay St. Louis, and 12 new 
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cases and 7 deaths in Chattanooga. There was no 
abatement of the fever in the infected country dis- 
tricts of Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee. 


On the 10th inst., at South Norwalk, Conn., the 
coroner’s jury in the Ade/phi steamboat disaster of 
the 28th ult., rendered a verdict, saying: ‘‘ We find 
that the steam boiler of the Ade/phi exploded be- 
cause of overwork and overpressure, legalized by a 
United States :tatute, increased after shiftless in- 
spection, and persistently used by the attendants 
in charge after sufficient evidence of dangerous 
defects.” 


Tur Post Office Department has issued a new 
schedule of prices for the sale of stamped envel- 
opes and rewspaper wrappers to the public. There 
is areduction in prices averaging nearly twenty 
per cent. below present rates. The new schedule 
takes effect January 1, 1879. The postage OD \er 
stamped envelopes and newspaper wrappers spoiled 
in directing, will be refunded in stamps by any 
postmaster, if satisfied they have never been sent 
by mail, and that the misdirection actually oc- 
curred at the place where the redemption is 
claimed ; also, provided that such envelopes shall 
be presented in a whole condition. 


Epison’s Execrric Licgut.—I!n speaking of this 
last invention, the New York Herald says: ‘“‘ Ameri- 
ca’s great inventor has in truth solved the prob- 
lem which for years has puzzled the ablest 
electricians of the age. He has successfully di- 
vided the electric light, and made it, for illumi- 
nating purposes, as far superior to gas as gas is to 
the tallow candle of the past. His marvelous in- 
vention gives a mild, soft, yet brilliant light, pleas- 
ing to the eye, clear, steady, and without blemish, 
and ata cost less than one-third of that required 
for gas. Those who have seen the invention pro- 
nounce it wonderful. Already a company has been 
formed, composed of a nnmber of wealthy capital- 
ists, and Mr, Edison’s lawyers are engaged in com- 
pleting the final arrangements for the legal 
transfer. Before long, therefore, the work of 
introduction will begin. The patents for the 
United States have only just been granted, while 
those for the various countries of Europe have not 
yet been obtained.” 





STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place 

















REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Tenth month 15, 1878. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by Reberts & Williams 
Commission Merchants, 248 North 


Wheat was 14%@2c. lower for all 
grades and deliveries, both for home 
use and export, under demoralizing re- 
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Lehigh g | 6s severe 9HY@ Squabs, per pair... 20@ for export and dull under discouraging 
Lehigh Valley RR 3834@ 40 | Lard, prime, perlb. .. 64%@  7/| reports from the leading home and for- 
Little Schuylkill RR........... 43} 44 Live Cattle, - «- 3@ 5%| eign markets. The sales reported com- 
Minehill RR..........0000 seeeveeee 49 4914 | Live Calves, “ a §=64@ 64H prised about 8,000 bushels, in lots. in- 
Penna RR....ceece-ese--ees soveeveee 3244@ 3274 | Prime ee “4 = B@_=—-444 | eluding rejected at 4644@47¥c.; low and 
Phila & Reading RR............ 16%@ 16% | Spring Lambs, per head...... 1 50@ 3 50| high mixed in cars and grain depot at 
PE EO ccenvascorncpscccece 44,@ 4% | Potatoes, white, per bri........ 1 75@ 2 50| 48@49c; Western and Southern fair 
United Companies of N J....12814@128% | sweet, OF eceepese 1 60@ 2 00/ and prime yeliow on track and in grain 
Northern Pacific prfd........ - 17h | Apples, per Drl......ssss0eeee8 1 25@ 1 45| depot at 49@50c., and Western white in 
Lehigh Navi... .cccsss-se-sse00e 18 @ 1844 | Cabbage, “ ... @ 1 50/| grain depot at 50c. Stock in elevator, 
Amer 8S S $5.......-...0000. soe 80 @ Grapes, pe @ 8 | 137,244 bush. 

Amer Acad of Music........... 99 @ Quinces, per barrel............. 4 00@ 6 00} Oats were sluggish and heavy in low 
Amer Buttonhole.........s 23%4@ Cranberries, per crate......... 50@ 2 50| grades, which were plentiful, but prime 
Central Transportation....... 4@ 38% | Pears, per barré........ a 0 00} and choice lots were fairly sustained 
Ins Co Of N A -ceccccscsesessesees 23h Tomavoes, per basket......... 20@ 35| under relatively light offerings anda 
Cincinnati 7 3-10s..... -+-10144@ Cheese, N Y Factory, per ib. 744@ 9% | fair inquiry, with sales of 10,000 burh, 
Hestonville P R W..........00 9%@ 10% - aio 9 | mixed and stained white at 26@27c. 


Western, 





